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SOCIAL  SERVICES  AND  WAR  COSTS 
The  Tory  Government  spends  more  on  arms  than  it 
docs  on  all  the  social  services.  Here  is  how  each  £1  of 
Government  spending  was  allocated  in  the  1954  Budget: 

Government  Expenditure  1954-55 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Military  Expenditure  . .  7  4 

National  Debt  . 2  8 


Total  for  past,  present  and  future 
wars . 10  0  10  0 

Social  Services  . .  7  8 

(This  includes  Health  Service 
Is.  lid.;  Education  Is.  4d.; 

Family  Allowances,  National 
Assistance,  War  Pensions,  etc., 

Is.  9d. ;  Agriculture  and  Food 
Subsidies  Is.  6d.;  Assistance 
to  Local  Authorities  Is.  2d.) 

Other  Government  Expenditure  . .  2  4 

-  10  0 

10  0  - 

20  0 


Total  arms  expenditure:  £1,668  million  (12s.  6d.  per 
head  of  population  per  week). 

Education:  £307  million  (2s.  3d.  per  head  per  week). 
N.H.S. :  £430  million  (3s.  2d.  per  head  per  week). 
Housing :  £70  million  (6d.  per  head  per  week). 

Cost  of  U.S.  Bases 

According  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  concluded  last 
year,  Britain  has  to  pay  £96  million  towards  the  cost  of 
American  bases  in  this  country  ! 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  RATES  DOWN 


Rates  Going  Up 

The  average  rates  in  the 
past  few  years  as  follows : 

1948-9 
s.  d. 

County  Boroughs  18  1 

Non-County 
Boroughs  . .  18  1 

Urban  Districts  . .  17  10 


have  gone  up  steadily  in  the 

1950-1  1952-3  1953-4 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

18  8  21  0  22  9 

18  9  21  1  23  3 

18  6  21  0  23  7 


About  50  per  cent  of  all  money  collected  in  rates  comes 
from  the  working  class  and  lower  middle  class,  while  the 
really  well-to-do  pay  less  than  8  per  cent,  commercial 
properties  12  per  cent  and  industry  less  than  5  per  cent. 


De-rating 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929  the  factory 
owners  were  relieved  of  three-quarters  of  their  rates.  This 
is  equal  to  a  gift  of  about  £40  million  a  year.  In  1929 
local  authorities  were  partially  compensated  for  the  loss 
due  to  derating  by  a  block  grant  from  the  Government. 
This  was  abolished  in  1948  and  an  equalisation  grant 
substituted  which  aimed  at  bringing  the  poorest  authorities 
up  to  the  level  of  the  average.  Authorities  which  receive 
no  equalisation  grant  would  gain  by  as  much  as  3s.  6d. 
in  the  £  if  derating  was  abolished. 

In  Liverpool  it  would  mean  a  rate  reduction  of  2s.  1  Id. 
in  the  £;  Leeds,  2s.  6d.;  Manchester,  2s.  ljd.;  Hudders¬ 
field,  2s.  lOd. ;  Bristol,  Is.  8d. ;  and  Norwich,  2s. 


Communist  Policy  on  Rating 

1 .  Reduction  of  interest  rates  on  all  local  authority  loans 
(old  and  new)  to  2  per  cent. 

2.  Higher  Government  grants  to  local  authorities. 

3.  End  the  derating  of  industrial  premises.  Make  the 
large  farms  pay  their  share. 
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HOUSING  AND  RENTS 

Housing  is  the  most  urgent  social  problem  of  our  time. 
For  over  100  years  the  housing  needs  of  the  people  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  cause  of  rent,  interest  and  profit. 
Landlords,  building  material  monopolies,  building  firms, 
financiers  and  building  societies  have  enriched  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  working  people  and  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  housing  position.  New  houses  have  been 
built  since  the  war  at  about  two-thirds  the  rate  at  which 
they  were  built  in  the  1930s.  So  the  housing  problem 
becomes  more  urgent  every  year  for  millions  of  families. 

The  Shortage 

There  are  14.5  million  households  in  Great  Britain, 
but  only  13.3  million  dwellings.  Many  of  the  house¬ 
holds  include  married  sons  and  daughters  who  also  need 
a  separate  house  of  their  own. 

Four  million  houses  are  over  75  years  old  (and  of  these 
21  million  are  over  100  years  old). 

To  make  good  the  absolute  shortage  and  to  replace 
houses  which  are,  or  soon  will  become  unfit  for  habitation, 
about  6  million  new  houses  are  needed. 

Overcrowding 

1.6  million  persons  are  living  more  than  two  to  a  room. 
3.7  million  more  live  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  to  a 
room. 

in  Glasgow  25.9  per  cent  of  the  population  are  living 
more  than  two  to  a  room.  In  Lanarkshire  23.8.  In 
Gateshead  14.5.  In  Sunderland  8.  In  West  Bromwich 
7.7.  In  South  Shields  and  Birkenhead  7.  In  Liverpool  6. 

Housing  Conditions 

5.4  million  households  have  no  bath. 

905,200  households  have  no  kitchen  sink. 

791.100  households  share  a  cooking  stove;  another 

334.100  households  have  no  cooking  stove. 

810,500  households  have  no  piped  water  supply. 

1 . 1  million  households  have  no  water  closet. 
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TORY  HOUSING  POLICY 

1.  Houses  Built  in  1954 

By  private  enterprise .  90,636 

Local  authorities  and  housing  associa¬ 
tions  .  256,969 


Total .  347,605 


Of  the  above  total,  91,036  were  built  for  sale. 

2.  Houses  for  Sale 

The  Tories  aim  to  keep  the  housing  programme  at 
300,000  a  year,  of  which  at  least  one-third  will  be  built 
by  private  enterprise  for  sale.  They  have  urged  the  local 
authorities  to  offer  their  council  houses  for  sale. 

3.  Reduced  Standards,  Increased  Costs 

They  have  reduced  the  standards  of  council  houses  by 
urging  local  housing  authorities  to  cut  the  size  from  1 ,200 
to  900  square  feet.  They  have  put  pressure  on  local 
authorities,  also,  to  derequisition  property  and/or  increase 
the  rents  of  such  property. 

Rent  and  Repairs  Act 

The  new  Act  increases  the  rents  of  7  million  controlled 
houses.  The  increases  range  from  3s.  to  10s.  per  week 
and  the  total  cost  to  the  tenants  will  be  about  £80  million 
a  year. 

The  Act  gives  no  guarantee  that  repairs  will  be  done 
even  when  the  increase  is  paid.  In  1920  the  landlords 
got  increased  rents  for  repairs  which  they  never  carried 
out. 

Gift  to  Landlords 

This  £80  million  is  a  gift  to  the  landlords.  The  higher 
rents  increase  the  market  value  of  their  property  by  about 
£1,000  million — whether  they  do  the  repairs  or  not. 

Under  their  new  Act  the  Tories  plan  to  postpone 
demolishing  slums  for  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
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THE  MONEY  IN  HOUSE-BUILDING 
Building  Materials 

Nearly  all  building  materials  are  in  the  hands  of 
“rings”  which  keep  up  the  prices  and  make  enormous 
profits.  Last  year  fifty-one  companies  made  an  aggregate 
trading  profit  of  £65  million.  The  following  are  some 
examples  of  dividends: — 


Latest  Year 

Previous  Year 

per  cent 

per  cent 

Associated  Portland  Cement . . 

30 

271 

Millars  Timber  &  Trading  Co. 

25 

20 

British  Plasterboard 

20 

171 

London  Brick 

m 

171 

Allied  Ironfounders 

17^ 

171 

British  Paints  (Holdings) 
Turner  &  Newall  (Asbestos 

25 

20 

Cement  Makers) 

171 

121 

Building  Contractors 

Here  are  some  recent  dividends  paid  b) 

i  big  building 

contractors : — 

Latest  Year 

Previous  Year 

per  cent 

per  cent 

Taylor  Woodrow 

20 

15 

John  Mowlem  &  Co. 

121 

121 

Tersons 

100 

nil 

Unit  Construction 

371 

25 

A.  Monk 

40 

40 

Trollope  &  Coles 

20 

20 
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COUNCIL  HOUSE  RENTS  ARE  TOO  HIGH 
The  Landowners’  Rake-off 

The  cost  of  the  land  (excluding  money  spent  on  site 
development,  roads,  sewers,  etc.)  varies  from  about  £25 
per  house  to  about  £350  per  flat  in  building  areas — or 
even  more  in  Central  London. 

Who  benefits?  The  great  landowners  like  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  who  owned  600  acres  in  London  (valued 
before  the  war  at  £20  million)  as  well  as  160,000  acres 
elsewhere;  the  late  Viscount  Portman  on  whom  death 
duties  were  assessed  at  £74  million. 

Financiers,  Bankers  and  Investors 

In  order  to  pay  the  landowners,  the  builder  and  the 
rest,  the  local  council  has  to  borrow  the  money  for  the 
house  and  pay  it  back  with  interest  over  sixty  years. 
Since  the  Tories  took  office  rates  of  interest  on  housing 
loans  have  been  raised  from  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent. 
The  annual  loan  charges  including  interest  and  repay¬ 
ment  of  capital  on  a  house  costing  £1,700  are  £75,  which 
means  that  over  sixty  years  the  total  paid  for  the  house  is 
£4,508.  (£1,700  repayment  of  capital  plus  £2,808  interest.) 

The  normal  subsidy  is  now  £26  14s.  per  year  per  house 
from  the  Government  and  a  minimum  of  £8  18s.  per 
house  per  year  from  local  rates.  Where  land  costs  are 
very  high  these  subsidies  are  increased. 
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How  Council  Rents  arc  Made  Up 

The  rents  of  new  council  houses  are  therefore  arrived 


;  in  roughly  the  following  way: — 

Per 

annum 

Per 

week 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Loan  charges  on  a  £1,700  house 

at  4  per  cent 

75 

2 

9 

28 

11 

Less  Government  subsidy 

26 

14 

0 

10 

3 

Loan  charges  after  deduction 

of  subsidy 

48 

8 

9 

18 

8 

Allocation  for  management,  re- 

pairs,  etc.,  say 

15 

0 

0 

5 

9 

63 

8 

9 

24 

5 

Contribution  from  rates 

8 

18 

0 

3 

5 

54 

10 

9 

21 

0 

Add:  Rates 

23 

8 

0 

9 

0 

Gross  rent  . . 

77 

18 

9 

30 

0 

If  interest  rates  were  lowered  to  2  per  cent  the  annual 
loan  charges  on  the  above  house  would  be  only  £48  18s. 
and  rents  of  new  council  houses  could  be  reduced  by  more 
than  10s.  a  week. 
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COMMUNIST  POLICY  FOR  HOUSING 

1.  No  increase  in  rents. 

2.  Compel  landlords  to  carry  out  repairs. 

3.  Where  the  landlord  refuses  to  do  repairs,  councils  to 
exercise  their  powers: — 

(a)  to  do  the  repairs  and  charge  the  cost  to  the  land¬ 
lord; 

(b)  take  over  the  property  at  site  value. 

4.  Nationalise  the  building  materials  industry. 

5.  Reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  to  local  authorities 
to  2  per  cent. 

6.  The  Government  to  provide  land  for  house-building 
free  of  charge  to  local  authorities. 

7.  Increase  the  Government  subsidies  on  existing  houses. 

8.  Build  400,000  new  houses  per  year  as  a  minimum. 

9.  Stop  the  building  of  houses  for  the  well-to-do  and 
devote  the  maximum  effort  to  building  houses  to  let 
at  rents  the  workers  can  afford.  Slum  clearance  to 
have  priority. 

10.  Repeal  the  Rent  and  Repairs  Bill. 
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THE  EDUCATION  ACT:  PROMISE 

The  1944  Education  Act,  if  carried  out,  would  have  been 
an  important  advance  towards  the  day  when  all  children 
would  receive  a  full  and  free  education.  The  Act  raised 
the  school-leaving  age  to  fifteen  and  promised  to  raise  it 
to  sixteen.  It  established  the  principle  of  free  secondary 
education  for  all. 

For  those  who  left  school  before  the  age  of  eighteen, 
it  promised  continued  education  at  County  Colleges. 
These  were  to  be  set  up  by  April  1950.  Young  people 
who  had  left  school,  and  were  not  over  eighteen,  were  to 
attend  one  day  a  week  for  forty-four  weeks  in  the  year 
and  receive  both  general  and  vocational  training. 

School  premises  were  to  be  maintained  at  standards 
appreciably  higher  than  pre-war,  and  laid  down  by  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

Nursery  schools  or  nursery  classes  were  to  be  provided 
for  the  under  fives. 

A  comprehensive  school  health  service  was  to  be 
developed. 


The  Act  laid  down  the  aim  of  providing  schools 
“  sufficient  in  number,  character  and  equipment  to 
afford  for  all  pupils  opportunities  for  education, 
offering  such  varieties  of  instruction  and  training  as 
may  be  desirable  in  view  of  their  different  ages, 
abilities  and  aptitudes  ”. 
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THE  EDUCATION  ACT:  REALITY 


Buildings 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Estimates  shocked  the  public  conscience  on  the 
scandalous  state  of  so  many  school  buildings.  The 
building  standards  laid  down  in  1945  have  been  steadily 
revised  downwards,  reducing  many  amenities.  There 
has  been  a  real  cut  of  45  per  cent  in  materials  and  labour 
between  1949  and  1952  and  a  cut  in  costs  of  over  25 
per  cent. 


Secondary  Education 

The  Government  has  steadily  refused  to  implement  the 
raising  of  the  school-leaving  age  to  sixteen,  as  promised 
in  the  1944  Act. 

At  present  secondary  education  is  normally  divided  into 
three  “  types  ” — grammar,  technical  and  modern.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  claims  that  these  correspond  to 
three  “  types  ”  of  child,  but  no  responsible  educationist 
supports  this  view.  Children  are  not,  by  nature,  divided 
into  “  types  ” — “  academic  ”,  “  technical  ”,  and  the  rest. 
Yet,  by  a  selection  procedure  at  the  age  of  ten,  local 
authorities  separate  children  into  these  false  categories  in 
a  way  which  determines  their  whole  future.  Today,  roughly 
one  in  five  can  attend  a  grammar  school  and  about  one 
in  twenty  a  technical  school.  Less  than  50,000  children 
are  at  school  after  seventeen. 


County  Colleges 

The  Government  has  repeatedly  refused  to  name  the 
“  appointed  day  ”  on  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  local 
education  authorities  to  establish  county  colleges  for  all 
school  leavers.  They  have  simply  been  shelved  by  the 
Tories  as  they  were  in  1918. 
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Nursery  Schools 

All  nursery  school  building,  except  in  too  few  cases 
where  they  could  be  shown  to  be  necessary  to  attract 
women  into  factories  working  for  the  export  trade,  was 
banned  in  December  1947.  There  are,  in  England  and 
Wales,  23,000  children  (or  1  per  cent)  in  nursery  schools, 
yet  the  demand,  officially  estimated,  is  for  50  per  cent  of 
the  children. 

Special  Schools 

At  the  end  of  1952  nearly  21,000  physically  defective 
children  were  without  special  school  places. 

Size  of  Classes 

Unless  classes  in  school  are  small,  children  tend  to  be 
regimented  and  are  unable  to  receive  the  individual 
attention  they  need.  The  latest  figures  (January  1953) 
show  that  there  were  1,338  primary  classes  and  forty-two 
secondary  classes  with  over  fifty  on  the  roll.  Further, 
there  were  40,641  primary  and  2,561  secondary  classes 
with  between  forty  and  fifty  on  the  roll.  The  size  of 
primary  school  classes  has  shown  a  steady  increase. 
Unless  more  buildings  and  teachers  are  provided  the 
same  will  happen  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Teachers 

To  implement  the  1944  Act,  about  350,000  teachers 
would  be  necessary.  But  by  1953  the  teaching  establish¬ 
ment  was  only  227,000.  There  is  a  particular  shortage  of 
women  teachers.  Many  more  teachers,  men  and  women, 
must  be  trained  and  training  colleges  built  to  accommodate 
them.  The  Communist  Party  supports  the  claims  of  the 
teachers  for  a  substantially  increased  basic  scale,  equal 
pay  for  women  and  a  bigger  allowance  for  graduates. 
Unless  we  attract  many  more  teachers  by  offering  better 
school  conditions  and  better  pay,  the  children’s  education 
will  suffer. 
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Economy  Cuts 

The  effect  of  the  Tory  economy  cuts  of  1952  continue 
to  be  felt.  School  buses  have  been  withdrawn  in  man> 
areas.  Children  have  to  cross  busy  main  roads  and 
walk  long  distances.  Many  local  authorities  have  cut 
school  budgets  in  almost  every  item — books,  equipment 
materials,  sports  facilities,  clothing. 

School  Meals 

The  price  of  school  meals  has  been  steadily  raised.  Th< 
Tory  Government’s  increase  of  2d.  per  meal  caused  a  droj 
of  10  per  cent  in  the  number  of  children  taking  meals 
Today  only  just  over  45  per  cent  have  a  school  dinner  and 
of  these,  less  than  one  in  ten  get  it  free  (and  then  onlj 
after  a  severe  means  test).  Expansion  of  the  school-meal: 
service  is  made  almost  impossible  by  the  difficulty  o 
building  new  canteens.  The  economy  cuts  mean  tha 
meals  will  continue  to  be  served  in  classrooms  and  a 
desks  and  without  decent  kitchen  accommodation. 


University  and  Technical  Education 
Tory  policy  has  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  numbe 
of  university  and  college  students.  It  has  reduced  th 
number  of  maintenance  grants  given  and  has  kept  dow 
the  level  of  these  grants  so  that  today  they  are  quit 
inadequate  to  meet  the  students’  needs. 
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COMMUNIST  POLICY  FOR  EDUCATION 

1.  The  full  implementation  of  the  1944  Education  Act. 

This  involves  greatly  increased  expenditure  on  education. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  comprehensive  secondary  school, 
open  to  all  children  of  secondary  school  age,  where  all 
can  be  given  a  genuine  all-round  education  suited  to  their 
needs  as  growing  citizens  and  providing  equal  opportunity 
for  all  of  advancing  to  higher  education  and  specialised 
education. 

3.  The  Communist  Party  opposes  the  selection  examination  ; 

at  the  age  of  ten.  ] 

4.  The  levelling  up  immediately  of  conditions  in  secondary 

modern  schools  and  the  provision  of  more  grammar  ( 

school  and  technical  school  places. 

5.  The  Communist  Party  is  in  favour  of  every  means  of 
giving  the  children  a  better  secondary  education  NOW. 

6.  A  comprehensive  free  school-meals  service  with  a  - 

properly  organised  system  of  school  canteens  and  with  a  \ 

full  complement  of  special  staffs.  1 

7.  Increase  maintenance  grants  to  university  and  technical  ■ 

college  students  by  at  least  30  per  cent.  End  the  in-  1 

equality  by  introducing  full  maintenance  grants  paid  by 

the  State  to  all  students  accepted  for  a  course  of  higher 
education. 
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HEALTH  AND  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

The  local  authorities  have  the  main  responsibility  for 
public  health.  Most  aspects  of  public  health  were  until 
very  recently  under  their  control,  and  the  medical  officer 
of  health  of  a  local  authority  was,  and  still  is,  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  an  efficient  public  health  service. 

The  local  health  authorities  still  have  many  powers, 
although  some  have  been  taken  away  from  them,  i.e.,  the 
hospitals  and  maternity  services  from  the  borough  councils. 
County  councils  have  maternity  and  child  welfare  clinics, 
other  authorities  control  health  visitors,  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors,  home  helps,  care  of  the  aged,  food  inspection, 
etc.  The  local  health  authorities  received  a  severe  set¬ 
back  when  the  hospitals  were  removed  from  their  control 
(and  there  is  less  democratic  control  because  of  this). 
Nevertheless,  so  far  as  health  centres  and  general  practi¬ 
tioners  are  concerned,  the  local  authorities  could  still 
play  a  vital  role,  not  only  in  preventing  disease,  but  also 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  ailing. 

It  is  through  the  local  authority  that  the  first  steps  in  the 
democratisation  of  the  administration  of  the  health 
services  must  be  taken. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  has  wide  powers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  factories  and  workshops,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  provision  of  sanitary  conveniences  in  all 
factories,  and  cleanliness,  overcrowding,  temperature, 
ventilation  and  drainage  in  those  in  which  there  is  no 
mechanical  power. 

Bad  housing  and  slums  can  bring  on  or  aggravate 
rheumatism,  tuberculosis,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  The 
local  authorities  are  the  major  housing  authorities,  and 
therefore  can  do  much  to  help.  They  could  control  over¬ 
crowding  of  homes  around  factories  where  there  is  the 
greatest  concentration  of  dust  and  fumes. 
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Water  supply  and  drainage  are  both  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  authority.  In  many  rural  districts  and  in  many 
slum  areas  these  are  still  primitive.  Almost  three  out  of 
every  ten  homes  in  country  districts  are  not  supplied  with 
water  from  mains,  and  about  four  out  of  every  ten  houses 
have  no  indoor  sanitation  nor  a  piped  hot  water  supply. 
There  are  also  inadequate  safeguards  in  the  production 
and  preparation  of  food  as  disclosed  in  the  debates  in  the 
I  louse  of  Commons. 

The  Tory  and  Labour  Governments  have  done  much  to 
limit  and  restrict  the  field  of  work  of  the  local  health 
authorities  which  have  been  crippled  through  economy 
cuts.  There  is  the  constant  demand,  not  for  the  extension 
of  the  health  services,  but  for  the  cutting  down  of  the 
range  of  services  as  well  as  a  whittling  down  of  the  moneys 
provided  for  those  services. 

Communist  Party  Policy 

1.  Greater  responsibility  for  public  health  services  to  be 
granted  to  local  authorities,  with  restoration  of  former 
duties  and  powers. 

2.  Stop  the  whittling  down  of  the  public  health  services. 
No  further  economies  and  greater  financial  freedom  for 
local  authorities  in  this  field. 

3.  The  quickest  possible  development  of  health  centres 
under  the  control  of  local  authorities,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  strong  liaison  between  the  general  medical 
practitioners  and  the  local  authority. 

4.  Stricter  control  by  factory  inspectors  and  local  medical 
officers  of  health  of  industrial  enterprises  in  their  area. 

5.  Better  school  health,  dental  and  ophthahnic  services. 

6.  More  post-  and  ante-natal  clinics,  health  visitors  and 
home  helps. 

7.  More  aid  to  the  elderly,  particularly  for  the  bedridden. 
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Tuberculosis 

Until  1947  medical  treatment  had  made  little  advance 
against  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  improvement  owing  to  the  development 
of  anti-tuberculosis  drugs  and  chest  surgery.  For  this 
reason  the  annual  improvement  does  not  reflect  an 
improvement  in  living  standards,  and  a  comparison 
between  classes  in  the  same  town  still  reveals  striking 
differences. 

In  Britain  the  ten  towns  with  the  worst  social 
conditions  still  show  the  same  proportionate  excess 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  as  they  did  before  the 
war. 

Mortality  is  now  a  third  of  what  it  was  in  the  1930s, 
but  the  notification  of  new  cases  has  only  recently  shown  a 
tendency  to  fall.  There  are  still  about  350,000  cases  on 
the  tuberculosis  clinic  registers. 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  main  killing  and  in¬ 
capacitating  diseases  of  working  age.  Over  100,000 
men  are  off  work.  In  young  adults  the  disease 
accounts  for  about  one  in  four  deaths  from  all 
diseases. 

The  fact  that  deaths  from  tuberculosis  are  rapidly 
declining  cannot  be  made  an  excuse  for  standing  aside 
and  waiting.  We  should  aim  to  eliminate  it  completely 
within  a  generation.  This  can  be  done  by  social-political 
as  well  as  by  medical  measures,  such  as  more  intensive 
mass-radiography;  ensuring  a  hospital  bed  for  every 
patient  without  a  waiting  period;  extending  facilities  for 
chest  surgery  and  creating  new  hospital  units. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  most  neglected  part  of  rehabili¬ 
tation,  and  many  patients  become  ill  again  after 
leaving  hospital  because  they  are  forced  to  take  up 
unsuitable  work. 
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Communist  Party  Policy 

1.  Mass  radiography  units  in  all  industrial  areas;  the  use 
of  full-size  X-ray  units  wherever  necessary  for  mining 
and  foundry  workers. 

2.  Vigorous  tackling  of  hospital  waiting  lists  by  opening 
beds  closed  for  lack  of  staff  and  the  extension  of  hospital 
building  to  provide  more  facilities. 

3.  Raising  the  basic  tuberculosis  allowance  to  avoid  hard¬ 
ship  for  the  patient  and  his  family. 

4.  Extension  of  existing  rehabilitation  schemes  to  end 
waiting  between  discharge  from  hospital  and  com¬ 
mencing  course  of  special  training. 


The  Maternity  Services 

In  1949  a  joint  committee  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  the  British  Paediatric  Association 
calculated  that  15,000  babes  a  year  could  be  saved  if  the 
social  conditions  of  every  woman  could  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  best. 

An  important  factor  is  the  number  of  hospital  beds 
which  are  available.  As  a  result  of  initial  improvements 
under  the  National  Health  Service,  we  were  able  to  raise 
the  pre-war  proportion  of  50  per  cent — 50  per  cent  of 
hospital  to  home  confinements,  to  a  level  of  75  per  cent 
confinements  in  hospital.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
still-birth  rate  goes  down  as  the  proportion  of  hospital 
confinements  goes  up.  Yet  in  1953  a  circular  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  called  for  a  lowering  of  the  existing 
target  (75  per  cent  hospital  confinements)  to  50  per  cent. 

111-health  after  child-bearing  is  still  far  too  common. 
The  social  causes  of  such  ill-health  have  been  clearly 
established :  bad  housing,  poor  nutrition,  insufficient  help 
in  the  home,  mothers  being  obliged  to  work  too  late  in 
pregnancy  and  too  soon  afterwards. 
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Communist  Party  Proposals 

1.  Stop  the  closing  of  maternity  beds:  build  new  hospital 
units  so  that  every  woman  has  the  choice  of  a  hospital 
or  home  confinement. 

2.  Higher  maternity  grants  and  improved  welfare  services 
should  be  provided  to  relieve  mothers  of  domestic  work 
after  delivery. 

3.  More  nurses  and  midwives  must  be  recruited  on  the  basis 
of  improvement  of  their  wages  and  conditions  of  service. 

4.  All  methods  of  alleviating  pain  in  childbirth  should  be 
made  available  throughout  the  country. 

5.  A  unified  maternity  service  must  be  created  which  will 
provide  continuity  of  care  throughout  pregnancy,  labour 
and  in  the  post-natal  period. 

Child  Health 

Disease  in  childhood  still  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  income  of  the  parents.  Recent  work  in  Newcastle 
has  shown  that  a  child  is  more  likely  to  fall  ill  if  the 
parents  are  from  the  lower  income  groups.  Children  of 
the  poorest  sections  are  more  likely  to  die  of,  e.g.,  whoop¬ 
ing  cough — nine  times  more  likely;  gastro-enteritis — 
six  times  more  likely;  and  pneumonia — five  times  more 
likely  than  the  children  of  the  wealthiest  class  of  parents. 

The  Tory  Government  worsened  the  chances  of 
good  health  for  children  by  raising  the  price  of 
school  meals  so  that  300,000  fewer  children  took 
them  following  the  last  rise  in  price. 

Accidents  are  now  the  third  commonest  cause  of  death 
in  children  between  the  ages  of  one  to  five  years.  The 
Minister  of  Transport  recently  remarked  that  “  there  are 
homes  that  are  more  dangerous  than  the  streets  ”.  Over¬ 
crowding  and  the  lack  of  adequate  play  facilities  are 
among  the  main  reasons.  Instead  of  seeking  to  improve 
those  conditions,  the  Tories  aggravate  them  by  closing 
day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools. 
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The  infant  welfare  clinics  and  school  medical  and 
dental  services  arc  an  essential  part  of  the  maintenance 
of  health  and  the  early  detection  of  disease.  But  the 
number  of  children  being  immunised  against  diphtheria 
falls  steadily,  the  school  dental  service  is  a  national 
scandal,  and  the  school  medical  officers  have  few  facilities 
for  proper  supervision  of  children.  Most  minor  ailment 
clinics  now  open  for  only  half-time. 

Few  things  more  clearly  typify  Toryism  than  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped  children.  Many  handicapped 
children  must  wait  from  two  to  six  years  for  a  place  in  a 
special  school  and  only  begin  their  training  when  they 
should  be  nearing  the  end  of  it. 

Communist  Party  Policy 

1.  A  reversal  of  the  decision  to  close  day  nurseries  and  an 
extension  of  day  nurseries,  nursery  schools  and  nursery 
classes. 

2.  More  play  facilities  for  children,  giving  them  a  chance 
to  develop  in  a  healthy,  happy  way  in  safety. 

3.  Reverse  the  trend  towards  dearer  school  dinners,  work 
towards  implementing  the  Education  Act  by  providing 
free  dinners  for  all  school  children. 

4.  Immediate  expansion  of  the  school  dental  service. 

5.  Extension  of  the  school  health  service  with  the  school 
doctors  playing  an  active  part  in  health  education  and 
planning  health  programmes  in  the  schools. 

6.  More  facilities  for  the  regular  checking  of  children  for 
poor  sight  or  hearing,  and  the  diagnosis  of  other  handi¬ 
caps.  Provision  of  sufficient  special  treatment  and 
training  to  enable  handicapped  children  to  develop  their 
abilities  to  the  full. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  AGED 
Although  they  are  no  longer  allowed  to  treat  them  in 
the  old  brutal  manner,  there  has  been  no  fundamental 
change  in  their  attitude.  Alarm  is  being  spread  that 
soon  there  will  be  more  aged  than  the  economy  can  bear. 
The  population  theory  of  the  Rev.  Malthus  has  been 
polished  up  and  reissued. 

Of  course  the  working  class  rejects  such  ideas,  even 
though  the  right-wing  social  democrats  appear  to  have 
swallowed  some  of  this  dangerous  nonsense. 

Because  of  greater  medical  knowledge  and  better 
medical  treatment  the  proportion  of  the  elderly  in  the 
population  is  increasing.  The  estimated  total  number 
of  people  over  the  minimum  pension  ages  (sixty-five  for 
men  and  sixty  for  women)  in  Great  Britain  on  December 
31,  1953,  was  6,934,000.  This  compares  with  2,750,000 
in  191 1 .  The  proportion  of  the  aged  to  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  which  in  1911  was  6.7,  is  today  13.9. 

The  Communist  Party  calls  for  a  basic  pension  of  £3 
per  week  for  a  single  person  and  £5  per  week  for  a  married 
couple.  Such  a  pension  is  the  absolute  minimum  re¬ 
quired  by  pensioners  at  the  present  time. 

Medical  Care  and  Attention 
It  is  estimated  that  persons  over  sixty  need  three  times 
the  medical  attention  needed  by  the  other  age  groups. 
Further,  according  to  the  report  of  an  inquiry  by  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions  and  National  Insurance  (  Reasons 
Given  for  Retiring  or  Continuing  at  Work.  H.M.S.O. 
1954)  of  those  men  who  retired  at  sixty-five  25.2  per 
cent  did  so  because  of  chronic  illness  and  24.8  per  cent 
did  so  because  of  ill  health. 
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Old  people  can  usually  remain  happy  and  well  if  they 
have  sufficient  food,  clothing,  warmth  and  companion¬ 
ship  and  a  feeling  of  usefulness  in  the  community.  But 
what  chance  has  a  pensioner  with  only  14s.  or  less  to 
spend  on  food? 

In  August  1953  the  Local  Officer  for  Health  in  Ken¬ 
sington  reported:  “  Some  of  the  conditions  under  which 
old  people  were  found  to  be  living  were  reminiscent  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  Old  people  have  been  found  living  in 
indescribable  conditions  of  neglect  and  squalor.”  This 
description  is  valid  for  most  parts  of  the  country  yet 
local  authorities  have  power  to  provide  housing  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  the  aged. 

The  Communist  Party  says  there  is  an  unanswerable 
case  for  these  powers  to  be  exercised  to  the  full.  It  is 
estimated  that  today  at  least  10  per  cent  of  all  dwellings 
should  be  allocated  to  and  available  for  the  aged. 

Housing  the  Elderly 

For  those  not  incapable  but  requiring  some  help  or 
attention,  homes  are  best  provided  either  in  groups  of 
about  thirty-five  to  forty  on  existing  planned  estates 
or  in  similar  numbers  grouped  around  residential  homes 
for  the  aged. 

They  should  have  their  own  clubroom  with  a  paid 
warden,  maintained  by  the  local  authority,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  co-ordinate  these  services. 

There  should  also  be  homes  for  the  chronically  in¬ 
capacitated  aged.  At  the  moment,  in  London,  only 
6,000  old  people  are  catered  for  in  residential  homes. 
The  waiting  fist  is  so  long  that  the  average  age  on 
admission  is  eighty.  The  vast  majority  of  the  elderly 
are  herded  together  in  old  workhouses. 

Various  statutes  give  powers  to  local  authorities  to 
provide  welfare  services  for  the  aged  and  to  give  financial 
assistance  to  voluntary  organisations  providing  such 
services. 
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What  Can  Be  Done 

A  fine  example  of  what  can  be  done  is  given  in  Finsbury 
(London)  where  the  borough  council  in  conjunction  with 
the  Finsbury  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee  provide 
the  following  welfare  services : — 

Mid-day  Dinners  at  five  centres  in  the  town  at  a 
charge  of  lOd.  per  meal.  Those  unable  to  attend 
may  apply  for  meals  to  be  delivered  to  their  homes. 

Laundry  Services. — A  laundry  service  is  provided 
by  the  council  under  Section  122  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  for  those  aged  chronic 
sick  at  no  charge. 

Baths. — Baths  are  provided  free  of  charge  at  the 
local  health  centre  to  aged  people  who  cannot  use 
the  existing  public  baths. 

S.O.S.  Card  Scheme. — The  main  purpose  of  this 
scheme  is  to  enable  old  people  living  alone  to  con¬ 
tact  someone  outside  their  home  in  an  emergency. 

Coal  and  Logs. — These  are  issued  by  the  Old 
People’s  Welfare  Committee  to  old  people  in  an 
emergency. 

Wireless  for  the  Bedridden  and  Housebound. — The 
Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee  sponsors  applica¬ 
tions  for  wireless  facilities  to  be  provided  to  the 
bedridden  and  housebound. 

Library  Service. — A  domiciliary  library  service  for 
old  people  unable  to  attend  public  libraries  in  person. 

Visitor  for  the  Aged. — The  council  employ  a  State 
Registered  Nurse  as  visitor  to  the  aged. 

Nursing. — A  nursing  service  is  provided  for  aged 
and  infirm  persons  recommended  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 

Domiciliary  Chiropodist  Service. — The  Old  People’s 
Welfare  Committee  operate  a  free  domiciliary 
chiropodist  service  for  those  old  people  who  cannot 
attend  personally  at  the  health  centre. 
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CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 

Local  authorities  have  wide  powers  to  provide  cultural 
activities,  entertainment  and  amenities  for  physical  culture. 
The  only  restriction  is  that  they  may  not  spend  more  than 
the  product  of  a  sixpenny  rate  in  providing  them. 

Few  councils  take  full  advantage  of  the  powers  they 
possess  in  this  direction  and  it  is  necessary  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  things  they  may  do  to  improve  the 
local  amenities. 

Entertainment 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  county 
boroughs,  boroughs,  urban  and  rural  councils  can  provide 
a  wide  range  of  entertainments  and  the  buildings  needed 
for  them.  They  can  organise  concerts,  plays,  film  shows 
and  dances.  In  addition  to  organising  these  activities 
themselves,  they  can  act  as  sponsors  for  local  societies  and 
thus  encourage  them  to  produce  their  shows.  Local 
dramatic  and  operatic  societies,  film  societies  and 
orchestras  can  thus  be  given  the  facilities  for  practising 
and  performing  their  arts. 

Art  Centres 

Art  centres  can  be  built  and  used  for  the  encouragement 
of  all  the  arts  as  well  as  to  provide  facilities  for  public 
exhibitions  and  shows  of  all  kinds.  There  is  no  longer 
any  reason  why  every  town  should  not  have  its  own 
orchestra,  dance  troupe  and  dramatic  society,  able  to 
flourish  and  to  provide  good  entertainment  for  the  people. 
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charge,  to  individual  borrowers  and  to  local  societies. 

Parks 

There  is  room  for  the  improvement  of  the  parks  and 
gardens  of  many  of  our  towns.  The  addition  of  reading 
rooms,  pavilions  and  refreshment  rooms  are  all  within  the 
powers  of  local  authorities. 

They  should  provide  fine  healthy  play  facilities  for 
old  and  young,  including  lidos  and  boating  lakes,  and 
playing  fields  fully  equipped  with  modem  apparatus  for 
games. 

Playing  Fields 

There  is  a  big  shortage  of  these  in  most  large  industrial 
towns.  Councils  have  power  to  provide  them  and 
should  be  made  to  do  so.  This  applies  also  to  swimming 
baths  (open-air  or  indoor)  and  community  centres  for 
social  and  athletic  clubs. 
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Khrushchev 
said  .  .  . 

What  did  Khrushchev  say  exactly? 
Exactly ! 

To  get  the  full  value,  the  full  meaning  of 
important  statements  by  leading  figures  who 
are  guiding  over  a  third  of  the  entire  human 
race  you  must  read  them  in  full.  Can  you 
be  satisfied  with  summaries  if  you  consider 
yourself  a  serious  student  of  world  affairs? 

If  you  really  want  to  know  about  the 
world  situation  you  must  subscribe  to 

FOR  A  LASTING  PEACE, 
FOR  A  PEOPLE’S  DEMOCRACY 

— the  official  organ  of  the  Information 
Bureau  of  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties. 

Published  weekly  and  posted  direct  from 
Bucharest  for  13s.  a  year  (6s.  6d.  for  six 
months  or  3s.  3d.  for  three  months). 

Send  your  subscription  now  to: 
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